evaluations have yielded little knowledge. The selection and initiation of the field site projects and the program evaluation team simultaneously also is almost certain to create problems. "Double blind inception" (Harland and Warren 1978, p. 31) means that the evaluators must develop a research design with little knowledge of the individual projects and their potential for data collection and can make no input into the selection of those field test sites that are likely to yield useful data.
Selection of the evaluators prior to selection of field test sites is essential. It permits evaluators to work with prospective project groups to clarify program goals and underlying assumptions and assure that the proposed project is congruent with them. It enables researchers to aid project staff in making the necessary arrangements for data collection, fosters the development of open channels of communication between project and evaluation staffs, and enables the researchers to participate in the selection of project sites on the basis of their willingness and ability to adhere to the project and evaluation design. The increase in evaluation costs that may be engendered is minor in terms of the total cost of the program, whereas the potential integrity and utility of the findings are greatly increased.
IMPLEMENTING SOFT TECHNOLOGIES
In implementing tested programs that have been shown to be effective, it is important that they adhere as closely as possible to the original model. Often it is assumed that tested programs, including rehabilitation efforts, both can and should be adapted to meet local circumstances even when the adaptations represent substantial departures from the original program plan. We suspect that such adaptations alter programs in ways likely to decrease their effectiveness. Often a distinction is made here between hard and soft technologies, with the former referring to the products of engineering efforts and the latter to the products of behavioral and social sciences. In the implementation of hard technologies, there is usually careful specification of the technologies and the conditions for their effective use. Any adaptations are likely to be made with exceptional attention to maintaining the central features of the original plan. Such attention seems to be rarely afforded to the softer technologies. Putting Knowledge to Use, a collaborative publication of the Human Interaction Research Institute and the National Institute of Mental Health (Human Interaction Research Institute 1976), for example, presents an overview of the utilization of soft technologies in mental health and synopses of a large number of publications. None of these appears to address the issue of the need for fidelity in implementing programs.terthought, following the development and implementation of a new program. Suchheoretically grounded effort that is evaluable and that the intervention and evaluation are designed conjointly.
